_ Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell’s Missions in 
Newfoundland and Labrador 


NEEDS OF THE SEAMEN’S INSTITUTE 


$10,000 is required for the payment of final bills for completing and 
equipping the Building. 

$1,250 will endow a bedroom in the Institute for the use of shipwrecked 
seamen. 

$50 will maintain an Institute bedroom for one year. 


NEEDS OF THE HOSPITALS AND GENERAL WORK 


$1,500 will endow a hospital cot permanently. 

$500 will meet the annual expenses of a hospital launch. 

$400 will pay the salary of a nurse for a year. 

$350 will pay school teacher’s salary for one year. 

$150 will pay the traveling expenses of a volunteer nurse for the 
summer. 

$100 will care for a child in the Children’s Home for a year. 

$100 will support with special diet a tubercular patient for one year. 

$60 will support a cot for one year. 

$7 will provide a ton of coal for the hospital steamer. 


$2 or over makes one a member in the Grenfell Association of 
America for one year, and includes subscription to the 
quarterly magazine, Among the Deep Sea Fishers. 


Now that the Institute is included in our work, the annual budget 
requires an expenditure of about $55,000. 


Subscriptions toward the GENERAL FUND, and toward the 
SEAMEN’S INSTITUTE BUILDING FUND are earnestly solicited. 


Make checks or money orders payable to Eugene Delano, Treasurer 
and mail to 
The Grenfell Association of America, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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OME twenty years ago there sailed 
from England a staunch little mis- 
sion ship, the ketch Albert, whose 
destination was Labrador. That little 
vessel went out of commission long ago, 
but the work begun and continued by Dr. 
Grenfell, her dauntless master, has grown 


in a surprising manner. 


When Dr. Grenfell reached Labrador in 
1892, he found some three thousand per- 
manent residents, or “liveyeres’, as they 
are called locally, and the summer fishing 
fleet from Newfoundland and elsewhere 
brought another twenty or thirty thou- 
sand men and women. These people were 
very poor and to a large extent depend- 
ent upon a commissary system that had 
made and kept them impoverished for 
generations. Their clothing, like their 
food was pitifully inadequate. They had 
little opportunity for education, with no 
avenues of labor other than those of fish- 
ing and trapping, which in bad seasons 
sometimes left them destitute. More- 


over, medical and surgical aid were almost unattain- 
able. In the brief score of years, Dr. Grenfell, by his 
unwearied efforts, by his sympathetic understanding 
of existing conditions, by fair-mindedness, and his 
prophetic vision, has largely assisted in developing 
the social, economic, educational and religious life 
of these isolated people, and been the means of 
bringing medical aid and instruction in sanitation. 


As Dr. Grenfell labored among these fishermen, 
he came to realize that it was not the dangers of 
their hazardous calling that most seriously menaced 
them. One thing more was needed to supplement 
his work along the coast and thus fully establish 
his own labors and those of the ever-increasing 
band of devoted helpers. When the seamen, sealers 
and fishermen visited St. John’s every year they 
had no satisfactory place to board or lodge during 
their stay. A place was needed where “Jack 
ashore” would receive a hearty welcome, where he 
could enjoy wholesome entertainments, where he 
could ‘kill time” comfortably and peacefully and 
be free from the many temptations which beset a 
sailor when in port. 

For the past ten years Dr. Grenfell has been 
lecturing and setting aside such funds as he could 


spare from the rapidly growing demands of the 
already established interests, in order that some time 
he would be able to provide such a home. 


There now stands in St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
the realization of Dr. Grenfell’s dream for his 
brother seamen. Right in the midst of the busiest 
wharves and docks, where the shipping interests 
are most congested, within easy access of all the 
steamers and schooners that visit the port, is the 
Kine ‘George Vo Seamen si institutes it vis thus 
called because of the warm interest of the Sover- 
eign, which means so much for the future of this 
organization with its home or headquarters on 
British soil, yet open to all sea-faring men of any 
nationality who may enter the port. 

The building, designed by the honorary archi- 
tects, Messrs. Delano and Aldrich, of New York, is 
complete and modern in equipment and is planned 
definitely with a view to the peculiar requirements 
of an up-to-date home and club-house. Since the 
Institute has been opened it has been used by large 
numbers of seamen, who by their hearty co-opera- 
tion and patronage have clearly shown how great 
was the need for such a building. 


THE SEAMEN’S INSTITUTE AND ITS ENVIRONMENTS 


Beside affording a haven for the seafaring folk 
of the colony the Institute provides accommoda- 
tions for the general office and headquarters of all 
the Grenfell Mission work. 


On the nineteenth of December, 1912, the Insti- 
tute was opened to the public, and on this date the 
first meals were served and since this time every 
department has been kept busy by appreciative 
patrons. 


On January second, five seamen, survivors of the 
wreck of the schooner Florence, were welcomed to 
the Institute. A fortnight later its hospitable doors 
were opened to receive Captain Mayo and his crew 
from the ill-fated schooner Regel. 


Early in March, 1913, the outport sealers, several 
thousand strong, were in St. John’s and were enter- 
tained at the Institute by a series of free moving 
picture shows, concerts, etc. All these men, were 
lavish in their expressions of gratitude and appre- 
ciation. 


Friends of the Mission in the United States, Canada, 
Newfoundland, and the British Isles have generously 
contributed to the cost of erecting and equipping the 
building. ‘ 

The management is in accord with the ideals 
for which Dr. Grenfell labored, and with all 
these essentials in. hand it will be necessary to 
make every effort to keep the work well supplied 
with the funds on which its very existence de- 
pends. There still remains a deficit of about $12,000 
on the construction of the building. Despite the 
fact of the popularity of the several different de- 
partments and the surprisingly large number of 
patrons the running expenses have always exceed- 
ed the receipts. Some statements have been made 
to the effect that the Institute has been self-sup- 
porting from the start, but while every evidence 
points to the possibility of this condition in the 
future, it does not exist at present, and the Insti- 
tute still requires the hearty support of its many 
friends. 


“SO THE SEAMEN’S INSTITUE OF NEWFOUNDLAND HOISTS THE ‘BLUE PETER’ TO THE FORE AND SETS 


OUT FOR ITS MISSION OF HELP AND COMFORT TO THE TOILERS OF THE SEA.” 


—Dr. Henry van Dyke. 


The Entrance Hall 


VIEW LOOKING EAST 


N this great hall visitors meet the Superintend- 

ent or his Assistant. At the desk the guests 

register for rooms, and secure tickets admitting 
them to the Swimming Pool, the Billiard Tables and 
the Bowling Alleys. They may buy soda-fountain 
drinks and tobacco. A telephone is provided for 
their convenience. 


Money and valuables may be deposited with the 
Superintendent and his official receipt obtained. 
[very one entering the hall may enjoy the warmth 
and comfort of a bright log fire, and the diversion 
of meeting friends and seeing men from many 
lands. 

An appropriate tablet is to be erected in this hall, 
upon which will be suitably recorded the names of the 
numerous friends of Dr. Grenfell and the Mission 
who have made special contributions for the furnish- 
ing and equipping of the rooms in the Institute. 


VIEW LOOKING WEST 


The Grenfell Hall 


FIIS. beautiful assembly hall, with a seating 
capacity of four hundred, is named in honor of 
Dr. Grenfell’s mother. 
On the wall hangs a bronze tablet bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


THIS TABLET IS ERECTED 
BYeesiiEve 
NEW ENGLAND GRENFELL ASSOCIATION 
AS A TRIBUTE TO 
JANE GEORGIANNA GRENFELL 
IN WHOSE HONOR THIS HALL IS NAMED 
HER DEVOTED LIFE AND 
HEROIC SPIRIT GUIDED AND INSPIRED 
HER SON 
WIERRED Sai GREENE Ee 
IN HIS WORK 
FOR GOD AND HUMANITY 
1912. 


On Sunday afternoons and evenings, Grenfell Hall 
fulfills its noblest mission. The men then gather for 
simple services, short addresses are made, prayers are 
read and hymns are sung as heartily as only fisher- Social Gatherings. 
men can sing them. 


The hall is used for varied entertainments, Lectures, 


Moving Pictures, Popular Concerts, Smokers and 


FLASHLIGHT PHOTOGRAPH OF SEALER’S ENTERTAINMENT BY MOVING PICTURES IN GRENFELL HALL, 
THE EVENING OF MARCH 7, 1913. 


) 


“Lend a Hand” Reading and Writing Room 


HE “Lend a Hand” Society of Boston furn- 
ished this room in memory of its organizer, 
the Rev. Edward Everett Hale, who was 
greatly interested in Dr. Grenfell’s work in the North. 


Guests’ Sitting Room 


HE Guests’ Sitting Room is open to all those 
who stay over night at the Institute. It is a 
large, well-furnished room and like the “Lend a 
Hand” Room, generously supplied with newspapers, 
magazines and writing materials. On application 
at the office, stationery is supplied free of charge 
to the Institute patrons. 
Such places reserved for their personal use are 
most welcome provisions for the seamen. 


Memorial Room to Gaptain John Wesley Roberts 


OFFICERS’ 


ROOM 
h 
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RIENDS in Boston, Massachusetts, furnished 
this comfortable room as a memorial to Captain 
John Wesley Roberts. A bronze tablet placed 
on the door reads: 
IN MEMORY OF CAPTAIN JOHN WESLEY ROBERTS 
OF THE MISSION SCHOONER “LORNA DOONE,” 


WHO WAS WASHED OVERBOARD AND LOST 
IN OCTOBER 1908. 


It is most fitting thus to perpetuate the memory of 
this man, who was Dr. Grenfell’s pilot for so long, 
and whose loyal service meant so much to the Mission. 
It is a tribute to one of their own men that will be 
keenly appreciated by the Newfoundland seamen. 
Captains, Mates and Engineers of steamers and sail- 
ing vessels are here provided with writing tables, com- 
fortable arm chairs, newspapers, magazines and other 
means of whiling away hours ashore. 


RESTAURANT 


HOEVER takes a meal in the Restaurant will 
notice how complete is the equipment of the 
room and how scrupulously clean is every- 
Wholesome, nutritious, well-prepared and 

well-cooked, the meals are served at as low prices as 

are consistent with good food, good cooking and 
satisfactory service. 


thing. 


HE Kitchen is a model one, with its sanitary 
and convenient equipment; the seven-foot long 
range has two fires and two large ovens. Above 

the top of the range is a double shelf for plate-warm- 
ing. The range, large kettles and steam-cooker are 
so located as to ensure perfect ventilation. Large 
steam and serving tables, dish and vegetable sinks, 
with running water, combine in lightening the labor 
of the hard. working chef and his helpers. 


KITCHEN 


DOUBLE BEDROOM 


HE Institute has forty-three single and fifteen 
double bedrooms. All are well lighted, heated, 
comfortably arranged and well furnished. 

Single rooms may be had for twenty cents a night, 
double rooms for thirty-five cents. This price entitles 
the occupant to the free use of the lavatories, the 
hot and cold shower baths provided on each floor and 
to the use of the Guests’ Sitting Room. 
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HESE Lavatories are provided for those using 

the Swimming Pool or occupying the bedrooms. 

The open plumbing is of the finest type. The hot 

and cold shower baths, wash basins, foot-baths and all 
other toilet accessories are of high class sanitary design 
and afford every possible opportunity for cleanliness. 


LAVATORIES AND SHOWER 


BATHS 


Pool and Billiard Room Bowling Alleys 


HESE alleys are fully equipped and up-to-date 
in every respect: They are very popular. The 
contests arouse much interest and afford a de- 

lightful, as well as a most healthful, exercise. 


HIS is one of the most popular rooms in the 

building. The four tables are in constant use. 

The men thoroughly enjoy the fun and friendly 
rivalry afforded by a game of pool or billiards. 
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The Swimming Pool 


VERY attractive and popular feature of the 
building is the Swimming Pool, the gift of 
Mrs. B. H. Buckingham, of Washington, D. C. 
The large attendance clearly demonstrates the use- 
fulness of this department. Ample opportunity 1s 
afforded for all who so desire to learn to swim; many 
fishermen and sailors are availing themselves of this 
rare chance, and it is hoped that this department will 
steadily grow in popularity. It is not generally known 
that in these far northern waters men and boys cannot 
learn to swim, because of the ice-cold polar current. 
The following small fees are charged: 


For annual admission privileges and private 
HRONCISie ss San See ee ay Rie deeb Eee Ee eae $10.00 


For annual admission with shower bath.... 5.00 


In each of the above cases towel and soap 
are two cents extra, each admission. 


For single admission with shower and use 


Ore {Onell aul GORI. Gad oucoece bones bo lSmcents 
Bathing suits may be hired, each admis- 
STOTT Re ee a hein St Reine 5 cents 


GYMNASIUM. 


: ‘HERE is a well equipped gymnasium where 


those who so desire may avail themselves of 
its advantages. Classes are organized under 


an expert leader. 


GIRES SDE PAR Nin Te 


()* the top floor of the Institute there is pro- 


vided a department for girls entirely inde- 
pendent and reached by an electric elevator and 
separate staircase. The object is to provide a com- 
fortable, clean, homelike place where girls coming 
from the outports to the City to find employment may 
stay secure and happy, at very moderate charges, 


under the care of an experienced Matron. 


The accommodations consist of Matron’s Office, 


large Social Room with magnificent view of the beau- 
tiful harbor and “Narrows,” Matron’s room, four 
large double bedrooms, three single bedrooms, dining 
room, kitchen, bathroom and lavatory, all electric 
lighted and steam heated. 

A fund to equip a department in domestic science 
makes it possible for the Matron to hold classes in 


this art for the benefit of the girls. 


THE VAUND RW, 


this thoroughly complete home. The wash and 


y "HE Laundry is one of the important features of 

drying-rooms, and the disinfecting apparatus, 
all modern and up-to-date, make it possible to have 
the appointments of the Institute spotlessly clean and 
do much toward maintaining the high standard of 


sanitation. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE INSTITUTE 


RULES: 


OURS—The Institute will be open as follows: 
WEEK-DAYS—F rom 6 a. m. to II p. m. 
SUNDAYS —From 7 a. m. to 10.30 p. m. 

All bedrooms must be vacated by 9 a. m. each 
day, unless special arrangements are made. 
Early calls should be arranged with Booking 

Clerk on duty in the Hall. 

Lights out at 11.30 p. m. 


INTOXICANTS—No_ intoxicating liquors shall be 
brought into the Institute. 


SMOKING—No smoking is allowed in the Bedrooms, 
the upstairs Corridors and Lavatories, in the 
Restaurant, or Swimming Pool. 


GAMBLING—No gambling is permitted on the Insti- 
tute premises. 


Controt—The Superintendent of the Institute is 
empowered to exclude or order the withdrawal 
of any person, without assigning any reason 
therefor. 


CLEANLINESS—spitting on the floor is strictly pro- 
hibited. 


MoNEY AND VALUABLES—No responsibility can be 
undertaken for the loss of money, jewelry, 
or valuables, unless they are deposited with the 
Superintendent, and a receipt obtained for them. 


Nicut PorTErR—Will be on duty each night. 


STRATHCONA SURROUNDED BY 
FISHING BOATS 


The Hospital Ship 


R. GRENFELL’S practice lies over two thousand miles of 
fog-laden, badly-charted, rock-bound coast. He covers this 
distance at least once, and often twice, every year in the 
little hospital steamer Strathcona, whose hull is scarred from 

stem to stern with her pounding on so many rocks. It would be 
difhcult to magnify the amount of work accomplished in this way, 
to exaggerate the value of Dr. Grenfell’s services. Through the 
tickles, as the narrow straits are called, down into the fiords, 
across stormy, ice-covered bays goes the steamer on her errands 
of mercy and healing. Sometimes these touch-and-go visits of 
the Strathcona afford the sole opportunity many of the liveyeres 
have to secure medical or surgical aid. The approach of the Mis- 
sion ship is hailed by the fishing fleet with the greatest enthusiasm. 
The trapboat dancing over the waves shouts or signals her a wel- 
come. Along the coast Dr. Grenfell’s arrival is heralded by all 
the inhabitants of the little settlement hastening to the landing 
place to greet him. The work done, the aid given, the comfort 
and cheer carried to these remote corners of the earth cannot 
be calculated. Patients are taken to the Strathcona or Dr. Gren- 
fell goes ashore. Serious cases are taken aboard the Strathcona 
and hurried to St. Anthony or Battle Harbor. This hospital ship 
is without doubt one of the most important factors in the work. 
The string of hospitals, St. Anthony, Battle Harbor, Indian Har- 
bor, Harrington, these are the fingers, the Strathcona is the thumb, 
of the helping hand taking so much light and cheer to the isolated 
fisher folk down north, 
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THE HOSPITAL AT ST. ANTHONY, NORTHERN NEWFOUNDLAND 
DR. JOHN M. LITTLE, JR.. SURGEON, IN CHARGE 
St. Anthony is the headquarters of the medical work in Newfoundland and Labrador. 


HIS Hospital was originally built by the natives 
who hauled the lumber by dog teams one winter, 
and built it the following winter, Dr. Grenfell 

occupying a room in the Hospital while it was building. 

The Hospital was doubled in size in 1910 and has 
been equipped through various donations from many 
interested friends—including the endowed and annu- 
ally supported cots. St. Anthony is open the entire 
year, therefore reports a larger work than any of the 
other hospitals. Dr. Little of Boston has been the 
Surgeon in charge for three years past. A surgeon 
and a physician and three nurses constitute the perma- 
nent staff and in the summer months volunteer assist- 


ants and nurses are added. 


The Harvard Odontologi- 
cal School maintains a laboratory and a specialist in 
dentistry from July until September and the past sum- 
mer a nose and throat specialist from New York gave 
his services. This hospital has also a well furnished 
pathological laboratory. The most important addition 
to the equipment of the past year was the installation 
of an X-ray outfit. It has already proved invaluable 
in some serious surgical cases. Dr. Andrews, an 
oculist from California, who stands high in his pro; 
fession, gave his services free of charge two years ago, 


and is again returning this year, 


Anti-Tubercular Work 


WINTER ‘SCENE ON BALCONY 


The anti-tubercular work is carried on in a shack, 
donated by the St. John’s Anti-tubercular Society, and 


in tents as well as open air balconies and sun galleries. 


The statistics for the past year show: Total num- 
ber of Out-patients, 2,160; of these cases 1,143 were 
medical, 1,017 were surgical. 

Total number of In-patients, 282; of these cases 


153 were medical, 129 were surgical. 


at St. Anthony Hospital 
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198 calls were made outside of the Hospital, in St. 
Anthony. 320 calls were made at a distance by dog 
team or boat. 

During the summer 388 dental appointments were 


made. 
In 1913 a cottage house was built for the doctor in 


charge. 


BATTLE HARBOR HOSPITAL, LABRADOR 
DR. JOHN GRIEVE, SURGEON, IN CHARGE 


HE Hospital is located on the Island of Battle 
Harbor close to the main land of Labrador and 
across the straits of Belle Isle. This was the 

first hospital built, by Dr. Grenfell, in 1893. 

Battle Harbor receives patients when the harbors 
are free from ice, so that it is possible to reach the 
Island by boat—usually from July first to November 
first. Beside those brought by the regular mail boat, 
numbers of patients go to the hospital daily during 
the summer from the fishing vessels, for attention to 
minor injuries. Dr. Grieve, of Edinburgh, has been 
in charge of the hospital for the past six years. 
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When the hospital is open Dr. Grieve has the as- 
sistance of three graduate nurses and a matron. He 
visits far north among the Eskimos by dog team. One 
winter he traveled two thousand miles. He covers 
more coast line with dogs in winter than any man in 
Labrador, and is sometimes away from the hospital 
for three months at a time. 

In the winter, when the hospital is closed, Mrs. 
Grieve, a trained nurse, is able to give medical aid 
about the settlement of Battle Harbor, during the 
doctor’s long absences. Last year there were Out- 
patients: medical, 266; surgical, 248. In-patients: 
medical, 51; surgical, 16. 


INDIAN HARBOR HOSPITAL, LABRADOR 
DOR. HARRY PADDON, IN CHARGE 


URING the past summer this Hospital was 
There were 

more patients than the building could accom- 
modate. The open-air lean-to for the tubercular pa- 
tients was full, and still other patients were put 
aboard the Yale, when she was in harbor. The only 
room that could have been used as a ward was the 
little chapel, but this Dr. Paddon was unwilling to do. 
He has opened a new avenue of work by encouraging 


more in demand than ever before. 


social gatherings among the inhabitants of Indian 


Harbor, and the meeting room is the chapel. So with 
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the aid of his volunteer assistant Dr. Paddon built an 
addition in order that the little hospital could serve 
more patients. 


This outstanding refuge is open only during the 
summer, and much of its work is done among the 
fishermen of the large outside fleet. Last summer 
over five hundred patients were cared for. 

The total number of patients for the past year were: 
Out-patients : medical, 268; surgical, 194. In-patients: 


medical, 20; surgical, 23. 


HARRINGTON HOSPITAL, LABRADOR 
DR. H. WALTER HARE. SURGEON, IN CHARGE 


N answer to a request from the people of the 

Canadian Labrador a medical station, in charge of 

a physician was opened in 1905. The headquar- 
ters were at Harrington, near Cape Whittle, on the 
north side of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The follow- 
ing year Dr. Hare and the natives built a new hos- 
pital and doctor’s cottage. A kerosene launch “The 
Northern Messenger” was donated to assist him in 
his work. 

Dr. Hare and his nurse do a wonderful amount of 
very hard work every year. When the ice closes in 
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for the winter they travel by komatik. [our hundred 
miles of coast are under their care and not only medi- 
cal but religious aid is given. 

For eight years Dr. Hare and his wife have been at 
Harrington, without a vacation; they are, however, 
planning the coming year to take a long deferred 
holiday. 

It is Dr. Hare’s desire to extend the beneficent 
reach of his work by establishing an out nursing sta- 
tion in the winter at Paul’s River, and a similar sta- 
tion in summer at Old Fort. 


Pilley’s Island Hospital 


HE last little hospital is at Pilley’s Island. It 

was made possible by Dr. Harrison Webster 

and Dr. Hugh Greeley, of Harvard, who vol- 
unteered their services for eighteen months. The 
effort was made in response to a deputation from 
Notre Dame Bay, where the fishermen could obtain 
no certain medical aid. They felt able to guarantee 
maintenance and expenses, if the Mission would se- 
cure doctors, and supervise the work. The Govern- 
ment added a grant of $500. The Mission was unable 
to assume financial liability, so the New England 
Grenfell Association gave $1,000 and this, with con- 
tributions from other friends and the fishermen, en- 
abled the doctors to meet all expenses. Dr. H. W. 
Benson has succeeded the volunteers. 
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Forteau 


N the little fishing hamlet of Forteau, about half- 

way between Battle Harbor and Harrington Hos- 

pitals, which are four hundred miles apart, has 
been established a permanent station. Here “Sister 
Bailey”, as she is called by the natives, a skilful, 
trained nurse, has for six years rendered professional 
service and given wise and sympathetic counsel to all 
who sought it. She has annexed at least four other 
settlements. 

Recently she has enlarged her cottage so she may 
accommodate ten patients. She travels by komatik 
in winter to patients too ill to come to her at Forteau. 
Winter and summer she has made this a most helpful 
and beneficent post of the Mission. 


sage hrs. 


SISTER BAILEY’S WINTER DIFFICULTIES— 
FREEING HER SNOWED-IN WINDOWS 


Spotted Islands 


NOTHER extension of the Mission’s services 
has been made at Spotted Islands. A volun- 
teer student of the Cornell Medical School, in 

his third year, opened a clinic here, taught school and 
held simple religious services. This work was con- 
sidered so important that the P. and S. Club of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, of New York 
City, have decided to establish a permanent volunteer 
summer station at this place. Spotted Islands is situ- 
ated half-way between Battle Harbor and Indian Har- 
bor hospitals, which are 225 miles apart. 

Other volunteer workers have rendered valuable 
services at St. Barbe Islands, and at St. Carols. 
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Children’s Home, St. Anthony 


HE Childrens’ Home at St. Anthony, was built 

in 1907, to accommodate twenty-five children. 

In 1909 it was doubled in size. Many of these 
little ones are orphans of whom Dr. Grenfell has as- 
sumed the care; others come from destitute homes. 
They are happy, hearty youngsters, and develop 
rapidly under the gentle care of Miss Eleanor Storr 
who has freely given her services as matron since the 
opening of the Home. 


Educational and Industrial Work 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE, ST. ANTHONY 


cational and industrial as well as for the medical 

work of the Mission. Here is established the 
only public and undenominational school in New- 
foundland. The day school, with Miss Alice Apple- 
ton in charge, is in session the entire school year of 
ten months and is so popular that the children wish 
there were more school days in the week. In the 
summer time a Kindergarten class, taught by Miss 
Olive Lesley, has revolutionized the lives of the small- 
est children by teaching them to play—something 
hitherto wholly unknown to them. In the winter 
night classes are held for young men. 


S: ANTHONY is the headquarters for the edu- 
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is yet to be equipped and furnished. 


Thanks to the indefatigable enterprise and zeal 
of Miss Jessie Luther, a volunteer worker for many 
years, classes in textile industry have been established. 
The output of these classes is so excellent that the 
woolen rugs and homespun cloth, woven by the girls 
and women have taken prizes in open competition in 
St. John’s. Rugs are also woven, the woof of which 
is composed of narrow strips of rabbit skin. Susie 
Denny, one of the girls who learned to weave at St. 
Anthony, has started this industry at Englee. 


Y ‘HE school building was completed in 1912 and 


Basketry is also taught to the children and to the 


convalescents. 


T St. Anthony, also, is a small but complete 
Pottery with potter’s wheel and kiln. Clay 
abounds in the neighborhood and some of the 


students display no small ability in modeling and 
decorating various articles. 


The Sloyd benches and Machine Shops are making 
the Industrial Educational work very practical for 
the men and boys. Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, has 
received four young men from the North who have 
gone back to teach their people the practical knowledge 
obtained at the Institute. 


All down the Labrador coast the people, in their 
homes, make articles from deer and seal skins. The 
designs used for decorating them are distinctively 
original and interesting in their native combination 
of colors. 


HE co-operative lumber mill 
at Roddickton provides em- 
ployment to men and boys 

and tides many families over win- 
ters when the fishing and trapping 
are failures. At this mill the win- 
dows and doors are made for the 
new Mission buildings, and the 
power-barge “Pennsylvania” was 
built. The mill has had the best 
year on record and 1s proposing to 
go forward on a larger scale next 
year. It has purchased a large 
motor launch and we are hoping to 
start a cooperage there next year, 
to make use of the large number of 
waste ends of boards which are 
now forming a serious obstruction 
about the buildings. This will 
greatly extend the efficiency of the 
mill, enabling it to offer remunera- 
tive work to a larger number of 
people. 


The Mill at Roddickton 
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The Reindeer 


N 1907, two hundred and 

fifty reindeer were im- 

ported from Norway into 
Newfoundland. The herd 
has multiplied and now num- 
bers over one thousand. They 
provide a_ safer, swifter 
means of transportation than 
the “‘hiiskies j= | hey seivera 
rich palatable milk, which is 
of great value to the patients 
in the hospitals and to the 
children in the Home; it can 
also be sterilized and kept for 
future. use: "Phey > provide 
fresh meat and their skins 
are used) for clothings Jr. 
Grenfell thinks the raising of 
reindeer is of great import- 
ance in this locality. 


Agriculture 
GRICULTURE is in an experimental stage, quantity of grass hay has been greatly increased while 
conducted under great difficulties because of the introduction of oat hay has opened a new avenue 
the frost in the ground, but the quality and to winter forage. 


Co-operative Stores 


HE Co-operative Stores, though not part of the The lessons of cash trading are nowhere in the world 
Mission responsibilities financially, are cer- more needed. At stations, miles apart, small centers 
tainly a valuable part of its indirect influence. for cash dealing are doing well. 
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The Mission Fleet 


THE MISSION SCHOONER “GEORGE B. CLUETT” 


T is due to the generos- 
ity Ofte thes late Mr: 
Georse Be Cluett .of 

New York, that the three 
masted schooner, bearing 
his name, is the property of 
the Grenfell Association of 
America. This vessel car- 
ries = supplies from. “St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, to 
the various stations all 
through the; 9s miner 
months. She takes * the 
student volunteers, and the 
nurses, as well as the sup- 
plies from the States to the 
various hospitals in the 
spring. When the ice 


closes the waters of “down north” to traffic the George B. Cluett hurries south with returning workers and a 
cargo booked for some southern port. She is usedall winter as a freighter and thus is a source of 


revenue to the Mission. 
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HE power yawl Yale, presented by friends in 

Yale University, which aside from doing Mis- 

sion work is subsidized on her journeys to 
carry the Government mail, adds greatly to the effi- 
ciency of Indian Harbor. 


| 


THE POMIUK 


STAUNCH little motor launch used in mis- 
sionary and medical work at Battle Harbor. 


THE YALE 
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HE Fleur-de-Lys, a staunch schooner rigged 
yacht, was given to the Association by Dr. L. A. 
Stimson of New York, to be used in the Mis- 

sion work. 


THE NORTHERN MESSENGER 


HE work at Harrington is furthered by the 

auxiliary schooner yacht, The Northern Mes- 

senger, equipped with a kerosene engine, pre- 
sented to this station by friends in Montreal. 


THE FLEUR-DE-LYS 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA 


grea mas 


HE Pennsylvania, a strong power barge was 
built at the mill at Roddickton. She got under 
way in September, 1912. This barge is the gift 

of students and friends of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and is a valuable addition to the Mission fleet 
at St. Anthony and Battle Harbor. 


R. LITTLE has been greatly aided in his work 
of visiting the sick up and down the coast by 
the yawl Floradel. This little boat, fitted with 

a fifteen horse-power gasoline engine, was given the 
Association by Mr. John J. Walton of Brooklyn, to 
replace the yawl Andrew J. McCosh, which rendered 
such valuable service. 
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THE FLORADEL 


